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ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted to compare sufficiently 
large samples of male batterers (N=99) and help-seeking nonbatterers 
(N=71) on factor structure of the eight personality scales on the 
Millon Clinical Multiaxial Inventory (MCMI) and MCMI profiles within 
similar subgroup types. The groups were matched on age, education 
range, marital status, and race. Factor analyses of the eight MCMI 
personality subscales for the two groups revealed three factors for 
each group, accounting for 80% of the variance in each group. For the 
batterer sample, the three factors derived were 
borderline/schizoidal , histrionic/narcissistic, and 
antisocial/narcissistic. The three factors derived for nonbatterers 
were avoidant, antisocial/narcj ssistic, and passive/aggressive. 
Further analyses revealed that the two groups were qualitatively 
different on all but one factor for each group. Between-group 
analyses on the eight subscales between factor 2 nonviolent men and 
factor 3 batterers indicated that the batterer group scored higher 
than the nonbatterer group on avoidant, aggressive, and negativistic 
subscales and lower on the conforming subscale. In general, 
nonviolent men were more highly represented in the 
narcissistic/aggressive factor while batterers were more highly 
represented in the cvoidant/negativistic factor. These findings 
suggest that there ar*s both qualitative and quantitative differences 
in personality characteristics of domestically violent and nonviolent 
men. (NB) • 
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Personality of Structure of Batterers and Nonbatterers 
Qualitative and Quantitative Differences 



It is generally agreed upon by activists, clinicians and 
researchers, alike, that the age-old social epidemic of male- 
to-female spouse abuse is rooted in and maintained by sexist, 
patriarchal social, cultural and institutional norms and 
practices. One aspect of this i.ssue that has aroused consi- 
derable debate, however, has to do with psychological charac- 
ristics of batterers. One prevalant idea is that batterers 
are basically no different than nonbatterers in personality 
characteristics and mental health needs. Instead, batterers 
are seen either as oversocialized males or as representing 
one (albeit extreme) end of a continuum of forms of male 
privilege and ownership vizaviz women. Moreover, from the 
latter perspective, attempts to describe batterers as psycho- 
logically different from nonbatterers have been criticized as 
psychologizing and privatizing a basically social problem. 

An alternative, although not incompatible, conceptual- 
lization to that noted cUDOve is that study of psychological 
characteristics of batterers is useful and important, not in 
developing theories of etiology and social-level interven- 
tions, but in developing effective treatment progrcuns for 
facilitating behavior change in individual batterers. 
Several previous stuiies from this, and other laboratori^es, 
have reported consideralDle psychopathology among clinically 
identified male batterers. Such pathology is best summarized 



and described as personality disorder and associated features 
such as alcohol abuse ^ authority and interpersonal 
relationship problems^ impulsivity ^ difficulty modulating 

motional responses. Wi thin-group factor-analytic analyses 
from this laboratory have yielded several distinct profile 
subgroups including schizoidal/borderline^ 
narcissistic /antisocial and passive dependent /compulsive 
characteristics. Furthermore^ men who batter have been found 
to emerge from families of origin in which abusive violence 
was both witnessed and directly experienced, as well as in 
which there were high rates of parental marital dissolution. 
Between-groups studies from this and other laboratories have 
also found that, compared to nonbatterers, batterers exhibit 
higher elevations on measures of psychopathology, as well as 
social skills deficits and need for power. Such between- 
groups studies, however, have generally consisted oi sample 
sizes too small to assess group differences within subgroup 
categorizations such as those derived factor-analytically • 
Hence, here-to-fore, group studies comparing batterers have 
been confined to overall group differences and have been 
unable to capitalize on the heterogeneity inherent in both 
groups . 

The present study compared sufficiently large samples 
of male batterers (n=99) and help-seeking nonbatterers (n=71) 
on: 1) Factor structure of the eight personality scales on 
the Millon Clinical Multiaxial Inventory (MCMI) and 2) MCMI 
profiles within similar subgroup types. The groups were 



matched on age, education range, marital status and race. 

Male batterers were recruited from a treatment program 
conducted by the first author. These participants were c rt 
referred for assessment and participation in domestic 
violence abatement counseling. The nonbattering group 
consisted of males recruited from local marriage and family 
therapy clinics, family medicine clinics and marital 
adjustment programs sponsored by local churches. The primary 
criterion for inclusion in the nonbatterer group was that 
both the man and his female partner were in agreement 
(through independent completion of a modified form of the 
Conflict Tactics Scale) that he had committed no act of 
physical violence toward his female partner (minimally at the 
level of push or shove) within t> ^ past two years. Within 
the nonbatterer group, there were equal numbers of maritally 
distressed and maritally satisfied participants. Because the 
two nonviolent subgroups showed no differences on any 
measure, they were combined to afford adequate group size for 
the factor analysis. 

Factor analyses of the eight MCMI personality subscales 
for the two groups revealed three factors for each group, 
accounting for 80% of the variance in each group. For the 
batterer sample, the three factors derived were: Factor 1 - 
Border line/Schizoidal, Factor 2- Histrionic /Narcissistic and 
Factor 3 - Antisocial/Narcissistic. The three factors 
deiived for the nonbatterer group consisted of: Factor 'l - 
Avoidant, Factor 2 - Antisocial/Narcissistic and Factor 3 - 



Passive/ Aggressive. Analysis of factor structure similarity 
between the two groups was calculated using the Cattel index 
of factor similarity (s index). Only nonbatterer factor 2 
and batterer factor 3 achieved an acceptable level of factor 
similarity (s=.80). Hence, it was concluded that the two 
groups in the present study were qualitatively different on 
all but one factor for each group. 

Subsequently between-groups multivariate analyses of 
variance on the eight basic MCMI subscales between Factor 2 
nor^^iolent men and Factor 3 batterers indicated that the 
batterer group scored higher than the nonbatterer group on 
the following subscales: Avoidant, Aggressive, Negativistic 
and lower on the Conforming subscale. 

A second factor analysis was conducted using the 
combined batterer-nonbatterer group. Results showed that, in 
general, nonviolent men were more highly represented in 
Factor 2 ( Narcissistic/ Aggressi ve ) , whereas batterers were 
more highly represented in Factor 1 (Avoidant/Negativistic) . 
Discussion 

The present findings suggest that there are both 
quantitative and qualitative differences in personality 
characteristics of domestically violent and nonviolent men. 
Specifically, in research from this and other laboratories, 
men who batter have consistently been found to score higher 
on the MCMI, as well as other measures, than nonviolent itten, 
even when a variety of sociodemographic variables have been 
controlled. The finding, in the present study, of very 



little factor structure congruence between batterers and 
nonbatterers on the MCMI also suggests that, qualitatively, 
the two groups represent largely different populations of 
men. Although some factor structure overlap was observed, it 
was, for the most part, minimal. Comparison of batterers and 
nonbatterers exhibiting congruent factor structures (batterer 
factor 3 and nonbatterer factor 2) on MCMI personality 
subscales also showed batterers to be quantitatively 
different, in the direction of greater pathology, than 
nonbatterers . 

Reasons for these differences are not clear, but may be 
related to such variables as f amily-of-origin violence and 
other aspects of life experience which affect personality 
development. 

In terms of treatment implications, it is important in 
planning treatment, to not assume that men who batter are 
essentially no different in tt.rms of personality 
character tics from nonviolent men and, therefore, that the 
same technologies apply to intervention but with different 
targets. The present research, together with other studies 
from the laboratory, suggest that men who batter have 
considerble difficult/ involving themselves in relationships 
that require mutuality, reciprocity and self-motivation. 
They tend to be manipulative, controlling and refractory to 
limit setting. In many ways, these characteristics are 
similar to those observed in a variety of offender 
populations. As such, interventions would best include 



strategies used in treating offender groups, such strategies 
include using clear, unambiguous guidelines for criteria for 
treatment compliance, timely and consistent application of 
consequences for failure to comply and, whenever possible, 
involvement and cooperation with criminal justice 
authorities. Treatment goals must be realistic, both in 
terms of the typical short term interventions which 
characterize many batterer interventions juxtaposed with 
(often observed) disordered personality characteristics of 
the client population. Such limitations must be discussed 
with the victim-partners as part of safety planning and 
facilitation of informed decision*making about continuation 
of the relationship. 
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